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|sions are high, but there seems to be a lack of low, even for “prospecting.” All I have to 
‘living, truthful examples. These are general-| regret now, is that I did not get up here last 
ily to be found, not amid the noise and confu-|summer or fall, notwithstanding all the en- 
|sion of parties, or amongst the strife of tongues, treaties of my friends at home, to abandon the 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payadle| which is so often exhibited on the public are-|mines and turn my attention to something re- 
tn advanee. Three copies sent to one address for Five}na, but in the more quiet walks of private|quiring less physical labor. I consider San 
Dollars. life. \Francisco and Sacramento, but little better 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, _ Their religion consists not in words, but in| than grave-yards, and scarcely any inducement 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made.|deeds, not in boasting and high pretensions could tempt me to reside in either of them, 
= ‘but in humility and self-denial. lany length of time. I think I mentioned in a 
For Felende* Weekly tesollleeneer If these are called into the field of public|former letter that I should not wonder if some 
PROFESSION AND P aah labor, their course is marked by charity, love|dreadful calamity should befall those wicked 
N AND PRACTICE. : - 
: \and good will towards their fellow men, eschew-| places. It has already happened to San Fran- 
It cannot he denied that there is in the ‘pre-|ing all self sufficiency and high minded|cisco; news came up here yesterday, that 
sent age, a large amount of real and substan-| ness. the very heart of that city was in ashes—the 
tial progress in the arts and sciences, and in} Such characters give a moral tone to the| work of an incendiary. Give me yet my 
the means of promoting the physical and intel-|eommunities where they dwell, and are the|* mountain dwelling,” (Bayard Taylor’s opin- 
lectual welfare of the human family. This/ strength of religious societies, lion to the contrary notwithstanding) rather 
progress is the result of outward circum-| The silent, consistent testimony bearers,|than a costly residence, in so disagreeable a 
stances, under human control, and is based| which have at different periods filled up the|place as either of them; a home in the dry 
upon an increase of knowledge, and upon the! ranks of the society of Friends, have given to|diggings is vastly preferable. 
capacity and energy of man in applying it. It| this religious body much of that weight and cha-| All my friends, anxiety about my welfare, 
is However to be distinguished from that moral|racter, which it has possessed in the eyes of the|[ can truly appreciate, (and it affords me no 
and religious reform,-which is the result of in-| world. little pleasure to know that I have many 
dividual obedience to the Divine requisitions,; These donot manifest their attachment to|warm friends) yet my plans are laid long ere 
and which is not to be brought about by mere the Truth, by an untempered zeal, and by|their many kind suggestions and cautions 
human effort. |making high professions, but they exhibit it in| reach me; of course, I cannot be at all influenc- 
The world cannot be regenerated, nor is any| their daily walk, making their actions corres-|ed by them. It is as essential here, as else- 
real reform to be effected by any system of pond with their convictions, l where, for aman to pursue a steady, even 
preaching, lectaring, and publishing, conceived; Would that the number of consistent exem-|course, if he wishes to succeed. 
and carried on in the wisdom of man. In mat-| plars might increase in ourSociety,andthatthere| The operations that I am now engaged in 
ters relating to science, learning, and human| might be a decrease in the number of those|will probably employ me until the latter part 
affairs, these means are appropriate and effect-| who feed upon excitment and rely upon words,/of 10th mo. It is hardly probable that I shall 
ual, but in that higher relation, in which man/rather than upon the spirit which can alone|remain in this country long after that time. I 
acts as an accountable and responsible agent, give life. oes very anxious to see home again, sometimes, 
all that his fellow man can do to aid him, is to| If this were the case, then would the work of|and if it were not for my flattering prospects, I 
manifest to him by precept and example, the! reformation go on, both in the Society, and|should start in the next steamer. 
excellency of that way, which is cast up forjaround it; anda happy change would indeed) I hear of many persons who would like to 
the righteous to walk in, and to stir up the pure|be wrought. find me; if such were the fact they could 
mind by way of remembrance.” | A.B. |easily do so by dropping a line in the Post-of- 
Hjgh pretensions to extraordinary light and) > fice at San Francisco, for me, Indeed, my steps, 
knowledge, splendid discourses upon religious) For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. have not been fortunate enough to induce 
and moral questions, a well arranged creed or'| LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. others to follow in the same track; as for C 
a rational theory, will avail nothing, if unac-| ; ae and W——,I should be very glad to meet 
companied by a practical exhibition of the Upper Diggings, Middle Fork, : with them, yet they could not, under the cir- 
humble self-denying life of the trve chris- California, 5th mo. 10th, 1850. cumstances in which I have heretofore been 
tian. Since I last wrote, I have anxiously awaited| placed, be benefitted by being connected with 
It is easy for the educated and fluent orator,|the arrival of the Express, hoping to receive| me; they may have been doing much better than 
to dilate with energy and pathos upon the|by it all my back letters, and much later dates|I have. 
beauties of the christian life, for the acute theo-|than I had as yet received. The day before} Father asks “if I am doing anything?” | 
logian to fortify his creed by scripture quota-| yesterday it arrived, and was made glad by/can answer, “there is a time to sow, and a 
tions, for the simple Quaker to discourse at large|the receipt of four letters, one bearing date|time to reap.” The “sowing” time with me 
upon his more enlightened views of Divine|9th mo. 18th, 1849, (which I ought to have re-| is selecting a good location, and digging canals; 
Truth, or for the cold and intellectual rationalist! ceived at least five months ago,) another 12 mo.!the “reaping” time will eommence about the 
to make an argument against those things/12th, 1849; another 2nd mo. lith; these all/same time that the “ harvest” is gathered in at 
usually held as sacred by the religious world;|were from home; the other was from myjhome. Many little incidents occur, daily, that 
but it is much harder for men to subdue their|cousin Jonathan R.,who is now in Auburn,/would be interesting to narrate, if I had time. 
own wills, to regulate their passions and desires,| though I should like very much to have him|I employ many leisure moments in noting 
by the Divine standard within them, and toex- with me. I have advised him to remain|down in my journal such circumstances as in- 
hibit in their daily walk, a practical illustra-|there for a while if he can possibly make a/terest me most; as most of these seldom find a 











































tion of the power of religion upon the|living, as nothing scarcely can be done in the 
heart. iway of digging near here at present. The 

Hence it is that though preaching abounds water in the river is beginning to fall a little, 
in the world, though thousands of dollars are|not to rise again until next winter. Few per- 
atmually spent in sending abroad agents andjsons are doing anything but preparing their 
lecturers to reform existing evils, many living] races to drain the water off. Gold digging 


place in my letters, 1 trust my journal will 
possess interest enoughto amuse my friends on 
my return. 

We get the N. Y. Herald (up here) every 
month. [ also bought the N. American of the 
14th ult. We have Webster’s speech, also all 


by this occupation; yet there is not a corres-|differsfrom all other employments, especially|the rest of the congressional news, up to the 


ponding improvement in the moral condition| on the larger streams; the sides of the moun- 
and religious improvement of mankind. jtains are so abrupt, that the water in many 
Theories of religion and abundant profes-| places cannot be turned, until it becomes very 


Nee GPO ) i 


former date. 
I am writing under such unfavorable circum- 


|stances that I shall postpone any descriptions 
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of these mountain regions, to a future letter. 
am delighted with the flowers of California: 
species new to me, are opening daily, many 
of them are of rare and gorgeous beauty; while 
far on the blue heavens, above me, tower the 
snow-capped heights of the Sierra Nevada, 
but as they and 
scintillate in the light of a summer sun,—more 


coid, beautiful, and glow 


dazzling in their beauty than the hidden 
treasures of their rocky bosom. 
I am in the enjoyment of most excellent 


health, and the way | ascend and descend the 
foot-hills of these mountains, is a caution to ai! 
uninitiated. 


the A few evenings ago, I was 
unavoidably belated, in returning to our camp, 
and had to scale a mountain about a mile high, 
after dark. It was with great difficulty that | 
reached it in safety ; ourcamp is a shed made 
of bushes, open in front, and at each end, or 
having a roof and one side, the remaining three 
sides being on the “ free admission’’ principle. 

We have plenty of blankets to keep us 
warm, and usually weary limbs to make ti 
nights pass off very comfortably. Our tent 
pitched on the river about five miles from our 
present location, it being too heavy to carry 
from place to place, especially up and down 
mountains, which are in many places much 
steeper than a house roof. 


i? 


Is 


My partner has not entirely recovered his 
health. We place unlimited confidence in 
each other, notwithstanding we have only been 
acquainted so short a time, our motto is “short 
settlements make long friends.’”” The man 
that wintered with us was nof a friend of his, 
but merely an acquaintance; he became quite 
disagreeable to beth of us, before we left, and 
we were heartily glad togetrid of him. The 
nore I see of my partner, the better I like 
him; | hope to have his company, home with 
me, which will be the case if, on our arrival at 
Chagres, no chance offers for him to go by the 
way N. Orleans. n ; 

Our future prospects and return home are 
constant themes for conversation, and occupy 
most of our thoughts. It seems a long, long 
while to be isolated from that one holds 
dear in life, and yetas day by day the months 
pass off, we scarcely feel how long the time 
has been, unui leisure from our employment 
leaves us free to think of how mucl 
by being cut off from every congenial associa- 
tion. 

[ have before spoken of the beauty of the 
flowers; how I wish I could send with this a 
boquet of such as are blooming in all their 
wild beauty and freshness around me, but life 
with them Is short; soon the parching heat of 
summer will dry up both the luxuriant spring 
vegetation and the noisy streamlets that fertil- 
ize the ravines. ‘The whole of Upper Califor- 
nia will then look as if a curse was upon it. 
In answer to the question as to whether there 
are any women in Auburn; there were a few 
families: one or two births took place while I 
was there. ‘There is a woman about a mile 


all 





1 we lose! 
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ready for the next baking, thus, the “ little 


leaven, has leavened the whole lump.” 


We get potatoes and fresh beef as often as 
we want them; we consider flour cheap, now 
that we can get it up here at 40 cts. per pound; 
sugar is 60 cts., pork 50, to 80 cts., beef 3874 to 
10 cis.. GC. 

I was quite amused the other day, at a tri- 
fling circumstance that I thought would please 
the boys at home if they could have seen it. 
‘There isa man here who ownsa beast of the 
* lone eared tribe,’ that has acolt, one of the 
creatures that Lever saw. The 
owner of the mare had occasion to change his 
residence, so he packed his provisions on her, 
and taking her colt in his arms, started up a 
steep mountain, nearly amile high. I laughed 
heartily, and could not help thinking his load 
quite as heavy as that of his ass. : 

This is near the time of Yearly Meeting ; 
how I wish | could be present at its sittings, 
but this is impossible, and 1 must now c 
ciude. 


} Ba 
oddest ilttle 


f 
c 


ry 
ha 


5. R- 
SS 
‘“‘ NOTHING TO COMPLAIN OF !”" 


BY C. M. 


DGWICK. 


In this great city there are characters, facts 
and combinations of events that may point 
amoral without theunwholesome exaggeration 
ofa stimulated imagination, or the false color- 
ing of fiction. ‘here are precious jewels that 
do not need the arts of setting to show them ofl, 
and false brilliants that a little close observation 
may detect. 








l piece of the dough and lay it back in the flour she forgets it, and reverts to a grateful sense of 


the blessings left her. In reply to my inqui- 
ries, she said, “1 am better than one could ex- 
pect atmy age,—I enjoy euerything,—they 
say old women are complaining, but Il have 
nothing to complain of /’’—lIs this a fortunate 
result of imbecility, or is it an hallucination ? 
thought I. I believe my face expressed this 
mental inquiry, for my friend said, ‘This has 
been the temper of my mother’s whole life ; in 
all circumstances she has been content, grateful 
cheerful.” 1 involuntarily contrasted her with 
one of my acquaintance, a silly petted child of 
luxury, who, having the broad, ,continuous 
sunshine of her life overcast by a sudden ill- 
ness, expressed astonishment that, after twen- 
ty-seven years of prosperity, ‘it should enter 
into the head of the Supreme Being to afflict 
her!’ This was her reverent expression, her 
more reverent feeling! Daily and hourly we 
hear murmurings fromthe spoilt children of 
prosperity, if but a shadow fall across their 
path. They seem to fancy themselves made to 
bask in the sunshine, and sunshine made for 
them. ‘They voluntarily class themselves 
iwith lizards, butterflies, and snakes, and forget 
that it is when the grub is laid away in dark- 
‘ness that it does its appointed work, and fulfils 
its destiny. 

The old Lady had aslight access of pain 
.while I sat by her, and afier it passed, she said 
in reply to some expression of concern from 
|me, * Indeed, I have nothing to complain of !” 
And the sweet serenity of the smile with w hich 
she said it, was worth a thousand written ar- 
cuments for Providence. 


| [looked around the apartment of my old 


It is a more gracious task to attract by exam-|friend,—it wanted some of ‘the comforts, and 


ple than to warn by beacons. I therefore begin’ 


my lay-preaching bya passage from an old 


journal, which, as the social relations are con- 
stantly changing, may now be published with- 


out an invasion of the domestic sanctuary. 


“I called yesterday to see my friend, Mrs. 
I love to go from the somewhat over- 
furnished and over-adorned palaces of our rich} 


many of the appliances, that the luxurious 
deem indispensable, and use thanklessly. [n 
truth, she has little, according to the vulgar es- 
timates, to thank the world for. She once lived 
|in prosperity, and therefore must be conscious 
\of its absence ; but she finds *- nothing to com- 
| plain of.” 


She is the only sister of a painter whose 


citizens, to an abode like my friend’s, where|name is well known among British artists. He 
everything expresses the triumph of moral|spent much of his life in Rome, and has en- 


over physical existence. 


I had been told that|riched his country with pictures whose en- 


my friend’s mother, now ninety-two years old,|gravings [ am told adorn the studios of our 


when Mrs. 





ly shrinking. 


was suffering from an acute rheumatism; and| best artists. 
—— invited me to follow her into|the arts, and in that high connection overlook- 
her mother’s apartment, I confess toa coward-| 
I expected to see the helpless-|thing to complain of in his seeming neglect, 


He | presume, was married to 


‘ed the ties of nature. His sister has found no- 


ness of childhood, without its loveliness, suffer-|but pleases herself in cherishing with happy 


ing under the pangs that crush the strongest/affection every relic associated with him. 
I had rather subject my faith to|a singular fatality, she has but one relative in 


manhood. 


3y 


any other trial than the spectacleof a suffering|the world, my friend her daughter. She has 
child, or the oppressed helplessness of second | distant relatives in England, but as they are 


childhood. 


Great was my astonishment andj well-conditioned, and have not sought her, she 


‘delight at seeing the old lady sitting upright|does not seek them; and in their neglect, 


in her chair, with an expression of firmness 


,|which would have converted less genial ele- 


serenity, and cheerfulneess that formed a halo} ments into misanthropy, she sees ‘ nothing to 


around her. She is of short stature, but ir 


width little shrunken from the English ampli- 
She is an English- 


tude of her dimensions. 


1;¢omplain of.” 
| Others so well born, or well-bred, or well- 
endowed, or in early life so marked by the ac- 


below us, on the same stream, who has also a|woman by birth, and even now bears testi-|cidents of fortune, certainly not entitled as she 
| mony to the superiority of English physical|now is, by the consecrations of time and many 


young babe. 

Families are getting,—I was about to say 
settled,—but no—not settled, but wandering 
about from place to place, all over the 
country. 

[ presume from my letters you have all 
learned what a cook I have become. I have 
been making light bread, ever since the begin- 
ning of the year. 


training. 


That enduring nerve and muscle| virtues, are surrounded by “troops of friends,” 


were never produced in our heated rooms, and|by all the respect and observance that should 


\in-door life. 
beautiful age were never nurtured on candies 
pies and cakes, 


Ilo 


The infancy and youth of this} wait on age. 


,| From her friends have fallen away—genera- 
itions have passed off—light after light has been 


«Age has come, but, like a frend, gently to| put out—and yet she finds “nothing to complain 
ose the bonds of life, and open the gates of} of.” 
I obtained (from the baker/immortality. Even its infirmities are turned| 


One blessing is left to her—worth all the 


at Auburn) a lump of dough, about the size of|to happy use. Her memory is weak and|world without it—her faithful child, who, like 


oo: 


Sb? 


a large e 


this gave mea start, and since|scarcely retains an impression of passing|an angel. keeps her patient watch beside her 
that time, whenever [ make bread, I cut off a'events. As soon asthe agony of pain is past, mother from year to year. With this infinite 
‘ ( 
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rere eee EE ——————— 


blessing of filial devotion, better than children |took possession of a fir-tree in Colonel Montagu s 
and children’s children, who gather round the! garden, ceased their song as soon as the young 


rich man’s bed, waiting for death to make its, 
transfers—with this possession and the heaven- 
ly temper that turns all the sour and bitter of 


life to sweetness, I, too, feel that my old friend |come familiar with that situation 


has “nothing to complain of.""—Parlor re 
azine. }¢ 

—— 
ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG LADY ENDEAVOUR- 
ING TO EMIGRATE TO AMERICA. 


| 
An interesting story is told by the Glasgow 
Saturday Post, of the adventures of a youn: g lady, | 
Miss Mary Brown, daughter of a gentleman 
lately dead, and from whom her brother, who 
had been disinherited, and turned cab driver, was 
in the habit of extorting money : 
Having friends in America, she determined to! 
emigrate, and took her passage by the “ City of 
Glasgow” steamer, which left on Tues lay. Her 
brother, disappointed and vexed at her intended 
departure, formed a scheme to detain her. <A 
trumpery claim was reared up, and a meditatione| 
fuge warrant applied for. He sneaked on board 
the vessel, and caused his sister to be appre 
hended. Violence was resorted to, and she was 
dragged on shore, and, refusing to listen to her 
friends’ proposals for letting her « 
carried before Sheriff B ~The sheriff, after 
hearing the case, detected the trick, and dismissed 
the case. She left the sheriff’s office and met 
her friends ; she was now freed from her tormen- 
tors. A new dilemma now arose. The vessel 
had sailed—Miss Brown’s passage was paid, and 
all her luggage on board. 


} 3 she was 





To overtake the ves- 
sel seemed hopeless, but still she was resolved to 
make the att empt. y 
the Greenock R uilway station, and finding a train 
on the point of starting, was speedily conveyed 
to Greenock. Fresh misfortunes seemed to arise 
—the “City of Glasgow” steamer h d passe: 

Greenock nearly half an hour before the arrival 
of the train, and was seen slowly steaming past 
Gourock. A Gourock steamer was k wing the 
quay, and Miss Brown went on board of it. The 
(Grourock steamer was rap i ay overhauling the 
huge “City of Glasgow,” when all on a sudden 
the latter was se hn to boat ship,” and steam 
towards cee The cause of this sudden 
change arose from an accident which happened 
to the oil cistern on board. 


and hence the delay which proved so fortunate 
for the persecuted orphan. ‘Taking a small boat, 
Miss Brown was rowed towards the vessel, 
received on board amid the cheers of the passen- 
gers. A new matter of consternation now arose : 
the captain, thinking she would not get away, 
had landed all her luggage at Green ek, and there 
was no hope of getting it. Further vexation was 
put an end to by the return of the tug ¢ arrying 
the oil, with all Miss Brown’s lug gage on ae 
Certain friends at Greenock had se n her luggage 
on the quay, and forwarded it with the tug. iPhvas 
were all further impediments happily got over. 
cnc 


THE GOLD-CRESTED WREN. 


smallest of British birds, can h: ardly be eal a 


song, but they salute the ear in the beginning of 


February, and the beautiful little bird, with its 
elegant nest and pale-brown eggs, we ighing nine 


or ten grains each—the bird weighs no more than 
eizhty—must not pass unnotic ed. A pair, which 


* Regulus cristatus. There are two species, viz., 
Regulus aurocapillus (Gold-crested Regulus, ) and 
Regulus ignicapillus (Fire-crested Regulus.) 


A steam tug was| 
despatched to Greenock for a fresh supply of oil, 


were hatched; and, when they were about Six | 
days old, he took the nest and placed it out side 
his study window. After the old birds had be- 
, the basket was 
brought within the window, an i" afterwards, was! 
‘conveyed to the opposite side of the room. The 1e 
male had regularly assisted in feeding the young 
ones as long as they remained outside the window; 


“jand, though he attended the female afterwards to 
that barrier, he never once entered the room, nor 


| brought any food while the young were in it. 
But the mother’s affections were not to be so 
checked ;—she would enter, and feed her infant 
brood at the table where Col. Montagu was sitt} 


and even while he held the nest in his hand. One 


| di ty he moved his head as he was sitting on the 


} 


ledge of the nest which he held. She inst wntly 


| 


retreated—so precipitat Ys that she mistook th 


closet ‘for the open part of the window, dashed 


herself against the glass, and lay apparently 
breathless on the floor for some time. 


Neither the fright nor the hurt could, however, 


werpower her maternal yearnings. Colonel Mon- 
tagu had the pleasure of seeing her recov ry at 
soon return, and she afterwards frequently fe 
her nestlings while he held the nest in his ha 

The little mother’s visits were generally repeat 
in the space of a minute and a half, or tw 
minutes, or, upon an average, thirty-six times ii 


an hour; and this continued for full sixteen 
hours in a day, which would amount to seventy- 


two feeds daily for each, if equally divi 
tween the eight young ones, amounting ii 


1 
whole to five hundred and seventy-six. ‘ Fron 


examination of the food,” says the Colonel, 
Hiring a eab, she drove to“ 


which by accident now and then dropped int 


the nest, I judged, from those weighed, that eacl 


’ 


feed was a quarter of a grain upon an average 


so that each young one was supplied with eight 


l'erains weight in a day; and, as the young bird 
weighed about seventy-seven grains when the 


began to perch, they consumed nearly their weight 


if food in four days at that time. 1 could alw 


perceive by the animati m of the bre "| W h n the 


id one was coming: probably som 


y 


mouth was open to receive the insect morsel 


| When we made our annual pilgrimage last year 


+ 


» Mr. Waterer’s, at Knapp Hill, we wer 


ye 


is rich and delicate in colour, when the azalia 
and rhododendrons form one splendid mass of 
bloom, almost too beautiful for this earth—by 


one of these little birds th: " had her nest in a/the tree, or any thing clse 


yew hedge skirting one of the paths. An inte 


then nearly fledged. After it had been view 


] 
1G 
} 
| 


low note 
indicated her approach, and, in an insiant, « very 


attracted, even surrounded as we were by tha 
wilderness of sweets—that assemblage of all that 


4 


] trees stan iding by the 


sadly seathed. The air is pure and mild there, 
it is true; but his Americans— 


« All unfit te ar the bitter cold,” 


must have had a severe trial, when hardy, indi- 
genous plants have suffered. 

Although the Gold-crested Wren braves our 
severest winters, it appears to be very suse ptible 
of cold, as well as the common Brown Wren of 
our hedges. W. Herbert informs us, that, in 
confinem«e nt, the least cold is fatal to them. In 
a wild state, he says, they keep themselves warm 
by constant active motion in the day, and at night 
secrete themselves in places where the frost can- 
not reach them ; but he apprehends that numbers 
perish in severe winters. He once caught half a 
dozen Golden-crested Wrens at the beginning of 
winter, and they lived extremely well upon egg 
and meat, being exceedingly tame. “At roost 
ing-time there was always a whimsical conflict 
among them for inside places, as being the 
warmest, which ended, of course, by the weakest 
coing to the wall. The scene began with a low 
whistling call among them to roost, and the two 
birds on the extreme right and left flew on the 
backs of those in the centre, and squeezed them- 
selves into the middle. <A fresh couple from the 


_|flanks immediately renewed the attack upon the 
centre, and the conflict continued till the light 
began to fail them. <A severe frost in February 
cilled all but one of them in one night, though 
1 a furnished drawing-room. The survivor was 
preserved ina little cage, by burying it every 
night under the sofa cushions; but having been, 


one sh inp morning, taken from under them be- 
fore the room was sufficiently warmed by the fire, 
though perfectly well when removed, it was dead 
in ten minutes.’—Broderip’s Zoological Re- 


creations. 


_— 
AGRICULTURAL. 


The Horticulturist, for July, has two or three 

] t * tl tl lens, the curculio. 
A communication from G. Gabriel, of New 
Ila expresses the opinion that tl 
tinent ins 


1S imper- 
ct will have to give out and ‘ surrender 
its claims on the plum.’ [le says: 

“My exp riments at present are based upon 


this simple theory, viz., that the 


lowed with sufficient reason or instinct to pro- 
vide, like other animals, for the 


eurcul is en- 


continuance of 
its race, and will deposit its eggs only where its 
young may reach the ground and make their 
way into it.” If this be true, paving, iron 
shavings, or a cloth 7 ended from stakes under 


that will prevent the 


- young from entering the ground, will determine 
ligent lad pointed out the “ procreant cradle,” put the curculio not to lay its eggs there 
in his hand, and took out one of the young ones 


A gentle- 


man told me not long since that he had plum 


side of water, the branches 


it 
and admired—for it was very pretty, as most of f which hung partly over the water and partly 
Ay 


birds are not—he replaced the tiny creature 


ver the dry crount and that the fruit over the 


to the inquiry whan the parents wou th not| water was never attacked by the curculio, while 


forsake the nest if so disturbed, he repli 


ed in the 
‘negative, adding that they were old acquaintances, 


that over the dry ground was; so that those not 


liking the other remedies, may use water, if they 


‘and “ did’nt mind,” for he often took the young can. Itis not a very numerous army to contend 


lones out to ** see how they got on.” 


i 


with flowers, among which her small —— streak are numerous, they 


rscen. I believe 


of a crest still shone brilliantly, repaired to he 


As soon as with: a 

the stling was reti , » its happy me 
The notes of the Gold-crested Wren,* the|‘M¢ nestling was returned to its happy home, to | ue 
| the parent, that had been watching the proceed- perienced entomologist, ) 
ings from a neighbouring rhododendron, gorgeous sited about thirty eggs each. Where their marks 


large portion must perish from the eggs 


co 
¢ 


to the perfect insect. Judge Darling, (an ex- 
used to say they depo- 


themselves are but seldon 
their eggs are deposited during 


family, and covere d them with her wings, as if the day, as I have several times caught them at 


nothing r had happened. We trust that = 


| Waterer’s noble collection has been spared by t 


ruthless season which, even now, chills us as we 
write ; but we shall go to Knapp Hill under the 


business. These eggs may be destroyed, 

i. e., the punctures cut, with any pointed instru- 

ment, and the pl lum will heal and mature. 
Another writer, A. Spalding, of Lockport, in- 





|fear that his lovely and rare hybrids have been sists that paving the ground under the tree will 
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do the business. He gives the following narra-|stroys the weeds and grass. Leached wood ashes,|still resist the operation of the Treaty of 


tive of his success with this method. jtwo or three inches thick, on which to lay the| 
“Tn the spring of 1834, I set out several rows paving, is important, as being a substance in| 
of plum, peach, cherry, and apricot trees, twenty|which no maggot would burrow, in dodging the| 
feet apart in the row. My apricots are on plum stone or brick.” 
stocks. Up to 1846, I had not asingle fair crop| 
of apricots from any of my trees. Some varieties 
of plums bore—the egg plum did not have but 
two fair crops in that time. At any rate, 1 was 
discouraged in trying to raise apricots and plums. 
“(Qn a lot on Main street, in this village, 
where I resided from 1823 to 1835, I had an 
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Tonawanpa Inp1ANs.—In the Jast number} 
of the “ Friends’ Review,” under the above) 


apricot tree, near the garden fence, outside of caption, a letter is published, addressed to| 


which was the side walk of the street, and inside | eae ; od 
was a brick wall leading to the rear of the garden. ‘Henry M. Zollickoffer, and signed “Wm. Linn| 
This tree bore uniformly fine crops to maturity,|Brown, Counsel for Indians,” prefaced by 


until it was destroyed about four years ago. Iwas! some remarks of the Editor. The tendency 


pes ee os iat Sty Sink ay SN Ee aa letter and the observations accompa- 
my present residence should not bear to maturity,| a | 
with all my pains of thumping and destroying/"Ying it, is to censure strongly the conduct) 
the curculio, picking up and feeding the fallen|of the Committee on Indian concerns. It is! 


fruit to the hogs—while the tree on my old place| assumed that the Indians have been subjected 
hung full. In 1846, I saw a statement that to| ; ; 

o ; . 'to the loss of two of their Reservations by the 
pave under apricots, plums, and nectarines, would | 
prevent the ravages of the curculio. This gave |€forts of the committee, and, in the caleu- 
me a clue at once to the wherefore of the bearing} lation of this “‘ Counsel for Indians,” that the! 
of a eae old sabi neg resolved at latter have yielded to the land speculators a| 
once to pave under my trees. In the spring of) 2a 
1846, I spread leached ashes under my apricots |“/ear profit of $2,438,000. 
and plums. 











Those paved bore abundant and fine| It is no new thing to meet with exhibitions! 


crops to maturity, in 1846, ’47, ’48, and ’49,'of this character. The Committee have long) 
while the egg plums, which were not paved under|peen accustomed to similar reflections from 


till the spring of 1849, for fourteen years had_| eae oe ; : 
the same sources. While in active operation, 


but two good crops. In 1849 I paved under|""”. 
them, (the egg plums,) and they borea fine crop.|their refutations of charges such as these 


1838, and its confirmation of 1842. What- 


ever may be the present success of such a re- 


sistance, it must be manifest that sooner or 
later such contumacy will be futile—that 
with so slight a tenure as bare opposition to 
the supreme law of the land, no available 
right can exist, on which even ordinary pru- 
dence would hazard the erection of buildings 
or jeopard the investment of monies. Our 
committee brought before the Senate of the 
United States a mass of irrefragable testi- 
mony to prove the frauds by which that 
treaty was obtained. Yet with all this, 
backed by the active measures and influence 
of the four Yearly Meetings, that treaty was 
finally ratified, and every rational hope ex- 
tinguished of preserving a home for the 
Seneca nation on the soil of their ancestors. 
A compromise, however, was afterwards af- 
fected, by which two out of the four reserva- 
tions ceded by the treaty were restored to 


| ° icra 
the nation, and the remaining two confirmed 


as conveyed by that treaty. This was com- 
pleted in the supplemental treaty of 1842, 
which was indisputably the act of the Seneca 
nation through its regularly constituted 


organs. 





They are in one of the rows, and I know of no|were ample and frequent, and the testimony 


' The career of the Indians since that period 
reason why they should not bear, but because they|o¢ the Indians themselves, as to the value of| has been one of almost unexampled srogrese 
were not paved. They were bearing trees when| e 


set in 1834, and have ever been thrifty—the fruit|their labors, were abundant and conclusive. in the arts of civilization. A few of them 


uniformly falling off before maturity, excepting) We refer all who have any doubt upon this)/chose to emigrate to the lands provided by 
as stated. ; (head to the final report of that committee,|the United States west of the 

‘“T have a fine nectarine which always hangs| 
full of green fruit, and it never yet produced a 





Mississippi, but 
which is now published with the Extracts of| were brought to the greatest straits, and 
ripe nectarine—this was set out in 1835, in a this _— from the Minutes of the Yearly| finally, having been reduced toa mere handful 
row of peaches, and is not paved. I have this|Meeting, and to the address of the Senecas by privation and disease, were rescued and 
spring spread a coat of nee — under i and jcontained therein. These are as competent/lodged with their brethren at Cattaraugus. 
paved it. It hangs very full, and 1 have no dou ‘to judge as their Philadelphia counsellors,| Wj; : : See seta 
I shall have a fine crop of ripe nectarines. pe ree pe: »| With this exception, prosperity has crowned 
“T usually sweep up the fallen fruit and feed and have - the most unqualified manner’ their efforts in conjunction with those of the 
to the hogs—about one-third of my apricots are|placed their approbation upon all that hascommittee. They have changed their govern- 
stung and drop, but more remain on the tree| i . . 
than T casi iene to ripen. Every year since va _ pe a ly Meeti I Ce ee ae ee 
o . ‘ ‘ Oe o far as regards our Yearly Meeting, the! i cw sltonet 
I paved, my apricots are loaded with ripe fruit. | = wee & 0 — to be on the high road to civilization 
I sprinkle salt freely on the pavement to destroy | matter 1s closed by the release of its commit-\and refinement. What their future destiny 
the grass and weeds which spring up between the|tee, and there is no organ now to refute such may be isa problem which time alone can 
- of 7% flat stones I used, and to fertilize | charges. Were the present array any other | solve. Their position is anomalous. Should 
ae Genes. than a reiteration of what has long since|these Indians progress in wealth and know- 


‘Persons may theorize as much asthey please, | : ; — 
but I have the fullest confidence, that paving Passed in review through the hands of the|ledge, the peculiarity of their tenure to the 


must produce the same results every where. I Rare SRREOEN we might consider it worth while} sojl, (being that of the nation as such, with 
neighbours who attempt to raise plums and/tg enter into a serious examination of itsjan exclusive right to purchase on the part 


apricots without paving, and complain of losing . . as 
their fruit ; and fruit falling from my trees show, merits. It contains, however, nothing which | of the Ogden Land Company only,) may 


| ° . . . 
that the curculio exists here in great abundance, |# perusal of the publications heretofore put bring in among 
It is not the absence of the insect that saves my|forth will not enable the reader at once to es-|entailed estates 


Lu} l @ Of the inser ; | and a landed aristocracy— 
fruit, but in my opinion its instinct, which leads|timate at its real value. The parade of cal- or, on the other hand, the nile 6 enenes 
it away from paved trees, because the chance of| ys 


aad : culations, and of the services of their “ coun-| i i : 
reproduction is destroyed, and its labour of love| ee te ene ee =" cripple their exertions, as to render 
lost. Its darling maggot cannot burrow in the) sel, may lead superficial examiners to sup-\them comparatively of little value for com- 
= under the paved trees. Be it instinct, or} pose that something may be contained in both, | mercial purposes. 


esire to perpetuate the race, or what it may, I/but a reference to the authorities placed at) Thes ae ' 
. Bl é settled policy of the govern 
know that since I paved, I have fine apricots and| P poticy government is to 


a great abundance of them—at a season, too, the disposal of every willing inquirer, will/remove the Indians west of the Mississippi. 


when such fruit is a great luxury. The surplus|$0on satisfy him that the one is as imaginary Whatever may be the issue of this exception 
commands a great price in our market, and pays) as the other. ‘to that general principle, one thing is beyond 
better than any other fruit. | The writer indulges in a strain of self- all doubt. That in the State of New York, 


“The expense of paying is more than liqui-| | 
dated the first year. Hard bricks, flat stones, or gtatulation at the fact, that the Tonawanda upon the Cattaraugus reservation, the great 


even cobble stones would do the job. Salt de-(Indians have not left their reservation, but question of the possibility of Indian civiliza- 


| 
} 





them some of the evils of 
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tion is in successful progress towards a satis-|the light from the sun is diffused by the vapors|central parts of those cypress swamps in Louis- 
factory solution. The evidence of this fact|°! the atmosphere. It is this diffusion of the iana, of the turbid waters of the Mississippi. 
ae oe 7 : light that produces the bright appearance of the The margin of morass supports a dense 
is irresistible. To the various published | .iy, Were the air to be perfectly transparent growth of reeds, canes and brushwood, through 
documents of the committee, and especially|the sky would appear almost black; because which the sedimentary waters must flow very 
their final report, we refer our readers for|as the rays of light are invisible, except when siowly, parting with oll their alluvial matter be- 
ie adie hed docuile. endl we they strike diretly upon the eye, if there were|fore they reach the interior of the vast timber- 
— y: P ; y ‘nothing above us that could reflect them, no|covered swamps. 
commend these to the examination of some||icht could be perceived, and the sun himself} Recent artesian borings, 400 feet deep, have 
of our “orthodox” brethren, whose concla-|would appear like a brilliant orb eurreended |Sews. — —— re of oe Po and Gan- 
: ‘by the darkness of night. In a fine dry cli-|ges, that the substance,of ancient terrestrial sur- 
an Se ea ee aah the sky is of a ak deeper blue aa we |faces, once supporting turf or forest, have sunk 
ever beheld it in the country; and at the tops|far below the level of the sea. The number 
little acquainted with the subject matter as|of high mountains, above the misty exhalations|and richness, however, of the seams of coal 
themselves. of the earth, the sky appears of a still deeper|stored up in the carboniferous strata, doubtless 
color. I is to the diffusion of light, by the pit ao a peculiarity of climate and vegetation 
pors of the atmosphere, that we are indebted|more favorable than any which now exists for 
A stated meeting of the Committee of management|for the twilight that ushers in the day, and|the accumulation of vegetable matter. As to 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be held in| gheers its departure. In a perfectly transparent the climate of the coal period, the evidence of 
the Library room on the 4th day evening next, the|atmosphere we should be left in darkness the|palms having flourished at that time, which 
14th inst. at 8 o’clock. instant the sun was set, but the clouds and va-| was formerly supposed to imply a tropical heat, 
pors reflect the sun’s diffused light long after fis now questioned by able botanists, and as tree 
he is below the horizon, and during the sum.| ferns abound in New Zealand, the cawlopteris 


surmises and crude speculations of men as 





—— 





J. M. Ellis, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 10th, 1850. 





aan mer months spread a genial twilight through-| of the coal being wet, have required a high tem- 

Fatt or aN fron Ramroap Brinc—E—Five| out the night. \perature. The absence of cold in winter may 
Persons Kittep.—We learn from the New a ‘have caused the extension of certain tropical 
York Courier, who received the intelligence COAL STRATA, \forms in the coal period fur into high latitudes, 


from a passenger by the last train, that the iron| The purest coal often exhibits impressions ofjand the absence of great heat in summer may 
bridge over the valley and creek about three| plants, agreeing in species with those found in| have checked the decomposition of plants, tll 
miles and a half above Lackawaxen, on the|y more perfect state in strata of shale accom-|continuous masses of them were buried under 
New York and Erie Railroad, had given way | panying coal. The vegetable origin of this fuel|sediment thrown upon them when the land was 
and precipitated seventeen cars, containing 150 js still snore unequivocally shown by its inter-/submerged. The length of time during which 
head of cattle, 500 sheep and 200 hogs. Five | nal structure when seen under the microscope, | dead trees continue to stand erect in submerged 
men were killed, and two seriously injured.| consisting, as it does, of woody fibre, dotted|areas in the plains of the Mississippi, shows 
The loss is estimated at $200,000. Some fur-land scalariform vessels, and cellular tissue.|that the envelopment of upright carboniferous 
ther particulars have been received by the Bul-|This structure is observable not only in bitu-,Stems in shale and sands may have taken place 
letin. The accident occurred on Wednesday,| minous coal, but even in anthracite, where the| very gradually, 


about 1 o’clock. There weretwenty-two cars.|change from the original wood has been car-| Smeal 
Though the locomotive got over safely, the ten-| ried farthest. The various plants, which, by) VISIT TO THE WEST INDIES. 
der and fifteen cars were precipitated into the their decomposition, have produced coal, were| Concluded. 


ravine, which was sixty feet wide and twenty-| not drifted into their present position, butgrew,| Although the wages paid to the full 
five feet deep. The ravine was completely|in almost every case, on the spots where the|laborers, are so low as to furnish but slender 
filled up by the wrecks of the animals and cars. coal is now found. This is proved by the po-| means of support, it is to be remembered that 
The sixteenth car was reared on end, on the sition of erect trees, the lower portions of which| these wages are rather supplemental} to their 
top of the heap of ruins. The cars which went) rest on seams of coal, and by the abundance of means, than the means themselves. Besides 
over are said to have contained about 100 head| stumps and roots, occurring both in North A- being able to perform their day’s work in five 
of cattle, 250 hogs and 750 sheep; in all about|merica and Europe, in the underclays or floors! or six hours, the laborers, in addition to the 
1100 animals. The cars, which were goingjof coal seams. ‘The name of Stigmaria has|food which they obtain from their tenements, 
very rapidly, were completely shattered to| been given to the vast abundance of these roots,|and which generally is more than a supply for 
pieces, killing or wounding hundreds of the| which were first shown by Dr. Binney, of Man-|their families, often raise pigs, poultry, &c., for 
animals. The conductor of the train, two chester, to belong to fossil trees, called Sigill-| sale, which they dispose of to the planters. 
brakemen and two drovers, were buried in the ar@, a conclusion previously thrown out as a\In Barbadoes where the land is highly culti- 
ruins. The first was soon extricated alive|conjecture, on botanical grounds, by M. Adol-| vated, and where its price is too great to allow 
though badly wounded. ‘T'wo or three ofthe|phe Brogniart. Sir C. Lyell described, in|the emancipated laborers to purchase it, many 
others could be seen among the ruins, and|19842, ten forests of superimposed fossil trees,|of them obtain small allotments on rent, for 
were able to converse for an hour or two. One\at right angles to the places of stratification, on| which they pay as much as five pounds ster- 
of them was finally gored by an ox and another|the shores of the Bay of Fundy, in Nova Sco-|ling, or nearly twenty-five dollars an acre; and 
also appeared to be dead. Another was still|tia; and recently, Mr. Richard Brown has| yet, by industry and care, they not only pay 
alive and calling for assistance. Drink was! found, in a single coast section in Cape Breton|this rent, but derive a profit for themselves. 
handed down to him, but he was buried so|forty-one underclays with roots, and eighteen|In the English islands in general there was an 
deep that there was little chance of his being|tiers of upright trees of the genera Sigillaria,|appearance of cheerfulness and comfort, 
got out alive. Some of the animals were un-| Lipidodendron, and Calamite. These remains among the laboring classes, which is scarcely 
hurt, but the great mass of them were killed of fifty-nine submerged forests extend through'to be found among the peasantry in any part 
or horribly mangled, having their horns andjathickness of 1600 feet of strata. Their en-\of Europe. ur friends attended a meeting in 
legs broken, and being wounded in various}tombment implies the repeated subsidence of one of the colonies, where a thousand of these 
ways by their struggling among themselves. |land, such as took place during the earthquake|emancipated laborers were supposed to be 
—— \of 1811-12, when part of the alluvial plain of|present; and among them they brought to- 

DIFFUSION OF LIGHT. \the Mississippi, called “The Sunk Country,” | gether two hundred and eighty horses. Can- 

The clouds obscure a great part of the sun’s!near New Madrid, ninety miles long by thirty'dor, however, requires the admission, tbat 
light, but they are never so dense as to obscure| in breadth, was submerged. Thousands of dead | their riders were chiefly men; their degree of 
it altogether. The light of the sun, when it trees are still standing there under water, while| refinement not having risen high enough to 
strikes upon the particles of moisture forming a still greater number lie prostrate. lafford the superior accommodation to females. 
the clouds, is diffused through the whole mass;/ The manner in which the interlaced roots} The general state of morals among the co- 
therefore the light we receive on cloudy days, of the deciduous cypress are fixed in blue clay, loured people, including those of unmixed 
instead of coming in parallel rays directly from|at the bottom of every large swamp in the delta Africans, appears quite below the standard 
the sun, is diffused among the vapors in the|of the Mississippi, affords some analogy to the which their friends would desire ; and in this 
air which has become a great reservoir of light, old carboniferous underclays, and, to explain respect the example of the whites is far from 
and transmit it to the earth in various directions.|the new admixture of earthy matter in coal. correct. During the existence of slavery, the 
Even on the clearest day, a great portion of Sir €. Lyell refers to the exclusion, from the!standard of morals is admitted to have beenex- 
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ceedingly low; but ittis believed that the eman- would spread ruin and massacre among their! ments being sik: chiefly by the labourers 
cipated slaves have considerably improved in former masters, is satisfactorily answered by and their families, contribute largely to their 
some important particulars. At the time when the experience of the British Islands, where a|comfort; yet they add little to the exports, and 
slavery was abolished, the freed labourers small military force is usually maintained, consequently do very little towards supporting 
were ready to attribute the change in their| under the command of the governor; and the the visible commerce of the islands. 
condition to the exertions of the missionaries re- police force is generally a large one; but both} Mz any of the estates belong to owners resi- 
sident among them. This of conrse gave those the military and police forces are chiefly com- ding in England, and are managed by agents 
inissionaries a powerful influence over them; posed of black men. In Jamaica there arejand sub-age nts. And the Act of 1846, which 
and that influence was wisely employed in giving two regiments of blacks. admitted the slave grown sugars of Cuba and 
adevotional direction to their emotions. The! Though the superintendents of the larger| Brazil into competition with those of the British 
houses of worship were therefore crowded by prisons are gene rally white men, those who Islands, reduced the price of sugar too low to 
the grateful recipients of freedom; and the dis- pave charge of the smaller ones are frequently afford renumerating returns to farms conduc- 
position thus excited continues to manifest colored ; and the turnkeys are generally color-|ted as they usually were. For it is admitted 
itself among them. The emancipated people ed or black; the prisoners are generally of those|that with the large share of fertile and virgin 
of the British colonies, are ered a classes ; yet our friends were of the opinion,|soil in Cuba and Brazil, sugar may be raised 
churchgoing people; they love to assemble in from what they could learn, that the white there with less expense than in the British isl- 
large numbers; and this is enpermty dead. at| prisoners composed their full share, accordingjands. The plan of working the slaves to 
church and chapel. In regard to education, it to their ratio of the whole population. Crimes death in a few years, may also reduce to some 
is stated, that almostall the Episcopal clergy-'are supposed to have diminished materially extent the price of sugar. 
men in the English colonies, and nearly all since the abolition of slavery; but as small} It is also to be remembered that the cry of 
the missionaries, have either a daily or sabbath offences were then punished in a summary |commercial embarrassment in the West Indian 
school attached to their respective cures. injmanner, and no record was kept, the criminal |colonies is not new. It is familiar to those ac- 
which the elements of a good education are returns furnish no proper data, on which to,quainted with those colonies long before sla- 
taught. Some of the teachers are white men found acorrect comparison. livery was abolished. And when the report of 
from England ; but they are generally coloured; The boarding houses are kept by colored jour friends comes out in full, there ts ample 
persons, who have received their education in women. ‘There is scarcely a single hotel in|room to believe that the abolition of slaveiy 
the Mico, or some other normal establishment.'the British West Indies. will be shown to have promot ted the interests of 
It is supposed that about one third of the) After John Candler had given his statements, |the proprietors, and advanced the prosperity of 
children of the emancipated class, are in the|of which the preceding may be regarded as athe colonies as highly as it has augmente -d the 
way of receiving instruction at those schools. | brief outline, bis com} anion, Ge orge W. Alex- comforts, and elevated the character of the la- 
‘The consequence is that aconsiderable number/ander, took his place; and besides giving his, boring population. 
of the rising generation, read and write well. assent to the representations which had been) ‘I'he most unfavorable account of the result of 
made, proceeded to explain the leading objects this important experiment, which the voice of 
provision bas been made there, for the main-|in view by the English philanthropists when truth and soberness can pronounce, appears to 
tenance of schools for general education. The!they urged their government tothe measure of be,that the evils engendered by slavery during 
seminaries are supported chiefly, and almost emancipation. nearly two centuries, were too great and too 
wholly, at private expense ; and as the slaves} The first evil to be redressed was the frightful inveterate to be suddenly reme »died b yy emanci- 
were almost all uneducated, the great mass of! w aste of life w hich the slave system produced.|pation itself. ‘Lhe ev vils of slavery were the 


parents among the labouring classes, have little| It was proved beyond the possibility of contra- growth of time, and time will be required to 
knowledge of the benefits of education, and may ‘diction, that the slave populi ition in the sugar correct them. 


therefore be presumed to feel less anxiety to|islands was constantly wasting away under the ——— 
procure instruction for their offspring than they! existing system. The statistics establishing | Tur Catirornta Mar. STEAMERS are said to 
would, if they had been properly educated this fact were briefly given. Another crying poe at present sardines a fair revenue tothe Gove 
themselves. evil to be redressed was the enormous amount éidenain! teat from the transportation 

The colored, that is those of mixed blood,'and the severity of the punishments inflicted.\o¢ the mails being estimated at $500,000 per 
have been long _accustomed to receive some Both these objec cts had unquestionably been annum. It is pina proposed, and the opinion 
education, of which the blacks were nearly all|attained by the measure. is entertained in New York, that it would pay 
deprived. This circumstance has given advan-| With regard to the supposed injury to the to establish regular lines of steamers to Africa, 
tages to the former, and they in consequence colonial interests, both he and John Candler wor . Nite % Sabesilicn Constantinople, and 
consider the latter as their inferiors; yet as clearly showed thatthe difficulties experienced other parts in ‘hs Ma iaeeinintale. one to Rio 
the prejudice respecting color which is so|were actually less than they re Jeawite incite Avres, &c., one from 
prevalent in this country, has still a strong! supp: sal and were owing to causes uncon- Panama to ports sn the South Pacific dows to 
hold am@ng the whites in the British West|nected with the abolition of slavery. In some Valparaiso, and one from San Francisco to 
Indies, the browns and the blacks are naturally|of the Islands long continued drought had China. The New York Express says that 
united in defence of their social rights, and they | greatly diminished the amount of produce. In should allthis be done, a large sum could be de- 
appear to be rising in general estimation, and) Antigua they were visited by an earthquake. ducted from our eindtied aaived expenses. Great 
the antipathy to color is now conceived to be|In some cases difficulties arise between the Britain is interested'in not less than 125 steam- 
dying away. As an evidence of the progress) planters and their labourers in regard to wages ers, most of them encaced incarrying the inail 
of the biack and coloured race, it may be noted, During the days of apprenticeship, while the to almost every part of the civilized world. 
that in the Legislature of Jamaica, which late slaves were tequinpe by law to labour a It is now proposed to extend the oriental line 
includes fifty-six members, there are fifteen certain number of days in the week for their to New Avetralia wi Panama to San Fran- 
colored men and two blacks, and the speaker| former owners, they had the privilege of buyin aera 





It is, however, to be observed, that no public 


are generally 


or ° ‘ . 
mn : J .> cisco, and from Canton to Shanghai. 
was acolored man, once aslave. There are an exemption from this service, or a part of it, 
many colored magistrates, in the colonies, and by paying the estimated value of the service) 
= SILK AND TE F JAPAN. 
in Kingston, Jamaica, there is one black man|thus remitted. When any of them were desir- oes CEE Sap eee 


in that office. Many colored men are advo-|ous of making this purchase,the value of their| The silk of Japan has long been celebrated 
cates, and our friends became acquainted with day's work was usually charged at about three throughout the world, though often produced 
two colored judges ; and these men are found|shillings sterling. This they were of course under circumstances the most discouraging. 
capable of occupying their stations with all/required to pay as a commutation for a day’s The little now exported finds its way chiefly to 
properself-respect. In these colonies the right! work ; but when these apprentices became | Java, where it is worn by the native chiefs and 
of suffrage is limited, not to color but to free, and consequently pry to receive their the wealthy Dutch officials. Occasionally some 
freeholders, or renters, whose rentals amount|wages themselves, many of their employers few pieces are brought to Holland, where they 
to six pounds sterling; and many of the eman-! insisted on reducing the compensation for the are regarded rather as curiosities than as mer- 
cipated slaves have thus acquired the right of labour of a day to less than one shilling; chandise. Supposing the trade opened, the 
voting at elections. Astheirnumbers increase, and in some cases as low as sixpence. It is silk dressing gowns of Japan would, no doubt, 
their ‘political influence must be proportionably therefore no cause of suprise that the labourers become a considerable article of export. They 
augmented. should hesitate to accept such conditions, and may be regarded as the most extraordinary 
The declaration so often repeated in our directtheir attention to the cultivation of ground article of dress in the world, being an inch to 
southern states, that the slaves, if emancipated for themselves. The produce of these tene-an inch and a half thick, which suggests the 
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idea of immense weight, though in reality 
they felt, when worn, as light as gossamer. 
The thickness is produced by wadding, com- 
posed of some substance so fine and delicate, 
that, like the ** woven wind”’ of the ancients, 
its separate fibres are almost invisible. 

We must not, in this slight sketch of Japan- 
ese exports omit the tea, the costlier kinds of 
which are on all hands admitted to be more 
richly flavored than those of China. Very 
few specimens have for the last two hundred 
years appeared in the English market, and 
these, at the India house sales have brought 
from fifty to sixty shillings a pound. In all 
likelihood, however, these were not by any 
means the finest specimens, since what are 
called on the island Imperial teas are consumed 
almost exclusively by the pri inces and nobles. 
Strange stories are related of the means of pro- 
ducing this courtly beverage, and there is pro- 
bably ‘in all of them no small admixture of the 
fabulous. Still, as they are characteristic of 
Japanese manners and ideas, our readers may 
not dislike to be presented with a sample of it. | 

The tea shrubs intended for the use of the 
Imperial court are grown on a mountain near 
Meaco, that is, in the district supposed to be 
the most favorable in the world to the produc- 
tion of this article. ‘This mountain is fenced 
round ‘from vulgar intrusion by a ditch and 
thick hedge ; and none but those employed in 
the cultivation of the tea are premitted to enter. 
The shrubs are laid out so as to form avenues, 
which are daily swept and kept scrupulously 
clean. 

So far the precautions taken are intelligible, 
but in much of what follows the reader will 
detect the influence of an oriental and imperial 
imagination. The young leaves which begin 
to put forth about the first of Maréh which 
commences the Japanese year, are gathered 
when only a few days old—that is, in their 
most tender and delic ate state. ‘The persons 
employed in collecting them are subjected,'| 
undtr the most rigid discipline. During the 
operation they must not eat fish, or any other 
article of food like ly to affect their breath 
They are next compelled to bathe twice or| 
thrice a day, and after all, are not permitted to 
touch the leaves with their hands.—They 
therefore work in gloves; and the delicate! 
green treasure, when collected, is depositec 
in corners of white paper, till subjected to the 
drying process analogous to that employed in 
China.—!nto an atcount of this, it would be 
beside our present purpose to enter; but we 
may mention that there are three gatherings’ 
of the tea leaf—the first, which takes 
we have said early in March ; the second at the 
end of the same month or the beginning of 
April ; and the third in the beginning of May, 
when the leaves are two months old. This| 
last gathering produces the coarsest kind of 


tea, appropriated to the use of the humbler 
classes. 


The cultivation of this delicate shrub is con-| 


ducted among the Japanese upon principles 
somewhat different from those that regulate its 
growth in China. It is not commonly laid 
out in district plantations, but in lines, which 
serve as hedges 
fields. The seeds are thinly sown in drills, 
four or five inches deep, and when the shrub 
has attained its full growth, that is in six or| 
seven years, and is about the height of a man 
it is cut down and succeeded by fresh shoots. | 

For various reasons, the trees are not plant-| 
ed close—first, because they would then cast 
too dense a shade; secondly, there would not 


place as| 


between the corn and rice! 


jern civilization, is scarcely two centuries old. 


be around thema free circulation of air, which It is equally remarkable that a means of instruc- 
would imparta rankness tothe leaves. In many tion and amusement so apparent should not have 
cases the cultivation is carried on upon the beenestablished until nea 


irly two hundred years 
most arid mountains, 


which probably stunts |after the discovery of printing. ‘The common 
the shrub, but improves the flavor of the tea.) belief that the first English newspaper was pub- 
In most cases, the excellence of ee, lished in 1580, to announce the defeat of the 
productions is proportioned to the aridity « Spanish Armada, is now known to be a popular 


t 
the soil, which occasions a diminution in quan-/error, the printed sheet in the British Mues 


lity, whilst it improves the qui ality, Thus the!called the English Wercurie, and dated in that 
olives of Attica were the most prized in anti- year, having been proved a forgery ofa c 


utury 
quity, as the honey was the sweetest and most|later date. ‘The originator of the mistake was 
fragrant. Forthe same reason, it can scarce-| Mr. Chalmers, who, in a life of Ruddiman, en- 
ly be doubted that the superior teas of Japan|tered into the history of newspapers. THe had 


are unrivalled for aroma and delicacy of flavor.|seen the broad sheet in the Muse um, sak \C- 
It is no way inconsistent with such an opinion|cepting it for what it pretended to be, had an- 
that the wealthier Japanese set a high value on| nounced it as the first English newspaper. Ni- 
the finer teas from China, because, all theicholas D'Israeli, writers, followed 
world over, mankind are fond of variety, and|Chalmers, without inquiry, and from these au- 
especially commodities brought from a dis-|thors, the errors crept into the encyclopedias, 
tance.—Scientific merican, 


a 


and other 


and all books of the day in which newspapers 


were discussed. 


Few assertions are now per- 
Pronace 1x New Mexico.—As this system haps so generally believed, as that the English 
is much talked about, but little understood, we Mercurie was the first English newspaper. The 
copy the following account of it from the Savan- detection of the error we ae to the bibliograph- 
nah Republican: er, Mr. Watts, of the British Museum, Tae: 
Peonage isa species of slavery resulting from)!" Occasion to examine the Mercurie, saw at 
debt, and is bottomed upon contract. I[t had) °"¢e that the type and paper were of compara- 
its origin in the civil law, and existed first in tively modern origin—an opinion which has 
Rome, then in Spain, and finally was introduced been confirmed by, every subsequent exi vinee 
into Mexico while it was a Spanish province. tion, it having been scrutinized by capable 
Hence, we have it at this day in New Mexico, | judges since. i al 
The peons of that territory are generally In-| he first newspaper was issued towards the 
dians who have become indebted to the whites |Close of the reign of James the First, ane ae 
and are unable to pay; though it is not con- | published in London by a man — a But er. 
fined entirely to them. It is said that any per- | This individual had been a hirec tetler-writer, 
son, white, black or copper- colored, may be| in the pay of numerous country gentlemen, his 
made a peon, if he places himself in the con- |business being to pick up the news of London 
dition of an insolvent debtor. Hence, if an in-|and send a written sheet of it Pa to his a 
dividual should create a debt, then peonage ex- ployers. The thought finally struck him that 
ists, if he is unable to discharge it; for this gives| ihe might serve his Tratisalans ‘more jwickly, and 
the creditor the right to take him before the|™large his business indefinitely, by printing 
alcade, who gives him power over the peon, un- jinstead of writing his sheets. At first a 
till the debt is paid. ‘The master then furnish- ithe enterprise met little encouragement, The 
es the debtor or peon with all his supplies, for| English are not a people fond of innovations, 
which he charges his own prices, and credits jand the old manuscript le tter-sheets were gene- 
‘ybim with his services, but generally takes care referred. Butter’s paper was laughed at 
to strike a balance against him, so that he is by ihe wits, and ill-supported by the oe 
never able to dis scharge the debt. The conse- Ben. Johnson, in his comedy, “ The Staple of 
quence is that the peon becomes a slave for life; ews,” made the new journal the butt of his 
but the debt descends to his posterity, and thes idieule ».—Finally however, the invention be- 
children are furnished with supplies by the mas-|©2me better appreciated, and newspapers in- 
ter in the same way as were the parents. Thus| creased in size, merit, anc d numbers ; but so late 
the son, when he comes to maturity, finds him-|2S the beginning of the last century the written 
self indebted to the master to such an extent|Me'ws-letter was still in existence, the delight of 
that he can never free himself; consequently ‘antiquated country gentlemen, w vho worshipped 
he and his descendants ad infinitum are made |'t 95 4 relic of good old times.” In 1709 the 
slaves irrevocably. \first morning paper appeared in London, and 
Different systems of this species of servitude ‘now discussion was combined with the news, 
obtain in different localities. Every city, every for heretofore the journals had confined them- 
town, every municipality has a right to make | Selves entirely to the mere nazration of events, 
regulations respecting their peons or servants. and those chiefly foreign.—Indeed, more than 
‘And perhaps there may be half a dozen differ-/One editor had beenseve rely punished _ eh 
ent systems now existing in New Mexico, in|!" "ews about the government; and so late 
different localities las 1710, a lad of nineteen was hung for pub- 
jlishing an article against hereditary right. 
Prior to the issue of Butter’s journal, there 
Poritenrss at Home.—Nothing sits so had been various gazettes, as they were called , 
gracefully upon children, and nothing makes published in different countries in Europe, and 
them so lovely, as habitual respect and dutiful there is a popular impression that these were 
deportment towards their parents and supe-jnewspapers. Bat such is not the fact. The 
riors. It makes the plainest face beautiful,|gazettes were merely occasional broad-sheets 
and gives to every common action a nameless jor pamphlets, published after some important 
‘but particular charm. levent, as a proclamation is now published. 
|They were not at all permanent, much less 
periodical in their nature, two important qual- 
ities requisite for the real hewspaper. Nor 
It is somewhat remarkable that the news- was it until the age of Addison, Steele and 
|paper press, powerful element as it is in mod. 
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THE FIRST NEWSPAPER, 


Swift—as we said—that journals began to as- 
sume their present influential position. When 
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these great writers, however, entered the lists 
as regular contributors to the newspapers, and 
were followed by Bolingbroke, and in the latter 
age by Junius, the public press at once took a 
lofty position, and even increased. 


ee 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 

Frour.—continues quiet at $5 124 aud $5 18}. 
Extra Flour $5 45 and $6 00. Rye Flour sells at 
$2 87. 

Conn Meat—Is held at the same price. 

Wueat.—There is a limited demand for red at i14 
white, no sales reported. 

Corn—lIs scarce at 65 a 66 for good round yellow, 
white is worth 62c. 

Rye.—Penna. is held at 65c, 

Oats.—Are still very scarce, prime Pennsylvania 
{rom store sells at 50; Southern is worth 44a 45. 

Cattte Marxet.—The offerings of beef cattle for 
the week were about twelve hundred head. 
are selling at from $5 50 to $750 per !00 lbs. Hogs. 
—There were 500 in the market, and sold from 
$5 00 to $5 50 per 100 lbs. Cows—About 200 in 
the market and sold at prices ranging from $16 to $38. 
Sheep and Lambs.—The former from $2 to $4, the 
latter from $1 to $3, according to quality. 


Beeves 








Y OTICE.—The Grammar School under the care of 
LN Green Street Preparative Meeting, will be reopened 
on the first Second day in the Ninth month next, under 
the care of Rebecca W. Moore as Teacher. Application 
may be made to 

David Ellis, No. 137 Franklin St. 

W. M. Levick, No. 140 Dillwyn St. 

Lydia Longstreth, No. 272 N. Third St. 

Jane Johnson, No. 264 N. Fourth St. 

Philadelphia, 8th mo. 8th, 1850. At. 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 North Fifth street. 

Two doors above Market street, Philadelphia, 
Manufacturers Importersand Dealersin Paper, 
Books, Stationery, Bonnet Boards, Paper 
Hangings, §c. 

Have on hand an assortment of all the standard 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 

Which Shool Teachersfand Country Merchants are par- 
ticularly invited to examine. Also, a general assort- 


ment of PAPER, 


Comprising Foolscap, Letter, Note and Bill Paper, Com- 


mercial and Packet Post, Fidt Cap, &c. Also, Hard- 


ware, Grocer’s Wrapping, Envelope and Printing Paper, 
pping I g 


and Blue and White Bonnet Boards, &c. 
STATIONERY, 

Consisting of German and American Slates, Slate Pen- 
cils, Lead Pencils, Gold Pens, Steel Pens, Quills, Ink, 
Writing Sand. Pocket Books, Wallets, Bankers’ Cases, 
Plain and Embossed Envelopes, Letter and Note size. 
Transparent Motto Wafers, Bristol Boards, Perforated 
Boards, Ink Stands, Sealing Wax, Indelible Ink, Ink 
Powder, Bill Files, &e., &c. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES engraved by Cop-| 


per-plate on the best English Parchment, and adapted to 
Marriages according to the order of Friends, either before 
the Meeting, or at private houses. Published and for 
sale by the subscribers. Price, $2.00. 
WALL PAPERS, BORDERS, &c. 
At 10 cents a Piece. and upwards, 

We have connected with our establishment an ex en- 
sive Paper Hanging manufactory, and have recently 
much enlarged our sale rooms, Keeping them entirely 
separate from our other business on the second floor. 
We offer our spring assortment of new patterns of 
French and American Wall Papers, at prices from ten 
cents a piece and upwards. Our stock comprises a 
large assortment of very desirable and neat patterns for 
Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c., also gilt and erfibossed 
papers, velvet papers, imitations of the various kinds of 
wood and marble, pannel papers, gilt and velvet Borders, 
Fire Board patterns, Window Shades, &s. &c., whole- 
sale and retail. 

{(}° Papering done in the city or country by careful 
and experienced workmen, and all work worranted. 

(> A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 

WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 

Nos. 4 and 6 N. Fifth St., two doors above Market, 

up stairs 4th mo, 





| 


EYRE 
AND 
LANDELL, 
FOURTH AND ARCH, 
Li ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
obtain Dry Goods adapted to their wants. 
oan E. & L. always keep the best stock of Cap Goods. 
P. 8. This store is also well established for Linens/Qur motto is Good Goods at low prices. 108 Cashmere 
jand Funnisaine Goops generally. | Shawls at 44 cts, 4th mo. 27 


6th mo. 8—tf ; _— 2 as 
_ _ a ee | EW SPRING GOODS FOR FRIENDS.—JOHN 
W ANTED.—A situation in a Friends’ Store by a J. LYTLE, 8. E, cor. Seventh and Spring Garden 
young man. A country store would be preferred. |Sts/, would respectfully inform Friends that he has on 
Address W. C. M., Byberry P. O., Philada. Co., Pa. hand a large stock of goods particularly adapted to their 
6th mo. 22—It. use, consisting in part of neat Prints, Lawns, Bareges, 
paren aes ce ——-_--__—— low priced De Laines and Barege De Laines. 
IF E AND CORRESPON DENCE OF WILLIAM | | Silk Lustres from 25 to 374 cts. 4-4 Book Muslin 
AND ALICE ELLIS. Published this day— |Hdkfs, 25 cts. Book Muslins, 31 and 374 cts., usual 
| Life and Correspondence of William and Alice Ellis, | price 50 cts. A lot of Barcelona Hdkfs. for 374 and 50 
of Alston, by James Backhouse, revised and corrected by |ets., much lower than regular prices. India Silk Shawls, 
\the author for the American edition. Gauze, Cap Crape, Kid and Lisle Thread Gloves, &c. 


: HENRY LONGSTRETH, Those in want are particularly invited to call and ex- 
Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St. |amine his stock. 4th mo. 27—3m. 


ALSO, 

| Journal of Margaret Woods. Guide to Peace. eT aeia ceeaas BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
| Memorials of Rebecca Jones. Religious Poetry. BOYS, situated on the Crosswicks Road, three 
Letters, &e., of the late John Barclay. miles from Bordentown, N. J. 

Gnrney’s Hymns. Memoirs of Maria Fox. The Summer Term will commence on the 20th of 
| Life of William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo. Fifth month, 1850. The course of Instruction will 
| Marsh’s Life of George Fox. Youthful Piety. embrace the usual branches of an English education. 
Life of T. Fowell Buxton, TERMS.—Sixty Dottans rer Session of Twenty- 
| Sewel’s History, two volumes in one. two Weeks, for tuition, board, washing and ménding, 
Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. stationery and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c.. 
Lindley Murray’s Life. except mathematical books and instruments—one-half 
Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. |payable in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
4th mo 27'| HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 


Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, &c. &c. 
a = —. ae = Ties ers vi on Ss ° - . 
\EATHERS! FEATHERS ! — 10,000 pounds of tages running between Bordentown and Crosswicks 
oe Rea Si 7 pass the school daily. 5th mo. 18—3 m. 
Feathers, comprising all qualities. For sale, whole- 
'sale and retail, at the lowest cash prices, by HARTLEY 


FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE. | 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
'No. 79 Arch Street, between 2d and 3d Streets, Philada. 
/ Where can be obtained, at any time, the most de- 
sirable kinds of FANCY ANDSTAPLE GOODS, suit- 
lable for FRIENDS, and at the lowest prices, 











|& KNIGHT, 148 South Second street, 5 doors above AT STORE. —Kimber & Carpenter, Wholesale and 
| Spruce. Retail Hat and Cap Manufacturers, No. 19 North 
The Bedding Department of our business is in the se- Fourth Street, opposite Commerce, offer for sale Has 
|cond story, where we now have, ready made, or will ma © and Caps, made and trimmed in the best manner on the 
\to order ’Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, and Cush-|™°St reasonable terms. 
ions of all kinds. We also keep constantly on hand, a! EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., 
good assortmeht of Ticking, Blankets, Marseilles Quilts, having for more than twenty years paid particular atten- 
| Comfortables, Sacking Bottoms, &c. The first floor and|tion to the manafacture of Plain Hats, feels confident 
basement have been appropriated to the sale of Carpet-| that his experience in this branch of business will enable 
jing, &c., among which are Brussels Carpetings, Tapes |him to give his customers entire satisfaction. 
try Carpetings, Imperial Three Ply. Ingrain Carpeting,| 3d mo 2 
from 25 cents to $1 60. Stair Carpetings, from 10 cents) ——— — 
to $1. Entry Carpetings, from 25 cents to $1 25. Rag 
Carpetings, from 25 to 40 cents. Also, Oil Cloths and 
Mattings, at all prices. For sale by 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
4th mo. 20th.—tf. 


NION VALE BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
and Girls. Situated in Oswego Village, Union 
| Vale, Dntchess County, N. Y., about 12 miles east of 
| Poughkeepsie. Rufus Potter, Jr., and Phebe W. Pot- 
ter, Principals. 
| The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 
— —— — jon the 6th of 5th month next, and continue twenty-two 
EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES | weeks. 
* FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and| The charges for board, washing, and tuition will be 
others; a full assortment of various sizes now in store.| $46 per term. 
The above CHESTS are warranted equal to any other) No extra charges except for books and stationary, 
make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, | which for the accommodation of the school, will be kept 
having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with- on hand. 
out injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. | The location of this institution for healthiness, is 
equalled by few, and surpassed by none in the country. 
A first rate Female Teacher is engaged for the Sum- 


ALSO—In store and for sale: 


SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND 


BOOKS. mer Term, who will have the particular charge of the 
TRUCKSjfor moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. | Girls. ; q 5 : 
DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans.| For further particulars inquire of either of the Pro- 


PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good Stores, &c. | prietors, personally, or by letter directed to Oswego 

PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc | V!!#8* Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
| tion, suitable*for warm or cold water. ALFRED MOORE, 2 Pronri 

REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT- RUFUS POTTER, Jn. § PoPTietor 
TER, MILK, &c. in dining room, hall, or cellar. | Union Vale, 3rd. mo. 19, 1850.! 

WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 
WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or 
other causes, OLIVER EVANS, & Son, Tailors,) will be thankful for the patro- 

3d mo-tf. 61S. Second: door below Chesnut st. |nage of his friends and the friends of the late firm at 

intemnmanaibiaiaeas ett | No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti- 
] ENJAMIN H. LIGHTFOOT, HATTER, having cular attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he will 
5 improved in health, has resumed his business in| be able to give his customers satisfaction. 
connection with James Nickerson, of the late firm of} 4th mo. 4-tf. 
Nickerson & Bishop, at No. 41 North Second street, | arenes 
where an assortment of Hats for Friends and others, | 
will be kept, or made to order, M 

The patronage of his friends and former customers is 
| respectfully solicited. 
| N. B. Hats for boys kept on hand, or made to order. | 
J. 8. NICKERSON, 

B, H. LIGHTFOOT, 





ACOR HAMER,Wr.," (Successor to Jacob Hamer 





A. SHAW, No. 13 North Seventh street, invites 
» the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
China, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
the city, 5th mo, Sth. 





3d mo. 20-ly, 
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